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i88i. only two or three had any personal ability or
distinction. On the other were the Parliamentary
traditions of six hundred years, the British love of
individual freedom., and a jealousy of autocratic
power in Church or State which had destroyed the
jurisdiction of the Pope and ruined the fortunes
of the Stuarts. As the great Scotsman then on
his death-bed in Chelsea truly said, " The British
people do not love anarchy/' and they appreciate
popularity vigour. The Speaker became the most popular
speaker, man in Great Britain. When at the commence-
ment of the ordinary sitting at twelve o'clock on
Wednesday he was asked by Mr, Labouchere
under what standing order he had acted in closing
debate, and replied that he had acted on his own
responsibility from a sense of duty to the House,
the cheering was such as he had never heard
before.

The rest of the day was wasted in idle
recrimination. But on Thursday, the 3rd of
February, there was another, and a still fiercer,
struggle between the Parnellites and the rest of
The ^ ^ the House. The Prime Minister, in fulfilment of
BSesgeacy Ms compact with the Speaker, had given notice
that he would move a novel and startling Resolu-
tion. If the House voted by a majority of three
to one that the state of public business was urgent,
the whole conduct of that business was to be
under the control of the Chair until the Speaker
should terminate his own special authority. But
before Mr. Gladstone could propose his motion an
announcement was made to the House which exas-
perated Irish Nationalists in the highest degree.
Sir William Harcourt stated, in answer to a
question, that Michael Davitt, the founder of the
Land League, had been that day sent back to
penal servitude in Portland prison. The tone in
which the Home Secretary gave this information,